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“PUCK”; 


No. 13 North William Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


TERMS Fe pemcniions. 


Guo anyone raw, or 52 numbers... (ile weak sel oxen « 

One Copy, six months, or 26 a6 mumbers...-.--..0c+0ee-e0+e sree 4.50 

One Copy for thirteen weeks..........--0+eseeceerseeeeeeees 1.25 
Postace Free. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD! 
PUCK’S ALMANAC. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 











Those who have not died happy have never read 
Puck’s ALMANAC. Those wishing to die happy will 
please take notice. 


Over 10,000 copies gone already! 


P. S.—We stop the press to inform our readers that 
an order for seventeen copies has just been received from 
Zanzibar. 


PUCK’S SUPPLEMENT. 


With this number is given away the first of a Series of 
pictures to be known as 


Puck’s Illustrated Theatie. 


The first picture represents the principal scenes, inci- 
dents and characters of 


‘¢4 CELEBRATED CASE,’’ 
the successful melodrama now holding the boards of the 
UNION SQUARE THEATRE, NEW YORK. 














THE RETURNING BOARD. 





— is too great a friend of good govern-, 


ment and peace to devote much time and_at- 
tention to the gentlemen who are nowenjoying 
the excitement of a trial for their successful 
efforts at forgery and altering election-returns 
in Louisiana. 

But if he does express an opinion, it must be 
distinctly understood that it is not for the pur- 
pose of re-opening the Presidential question. 
That matter is settled beyond peradventure. 

No man whose head is level would deny that 
the members of this Louisiana Returning Board 
are—well, we must say it—precious rascals, ac- 
cording to the evidence before us. 

But perhaps, after all, we’re judging them 
harshly. ‘They may be as innocent as unborn 
babes. How can any of us, who seek to sit in 
judgment on them, have any knowledge, or 
form any estimate, of Messrs. Anderson, Wells 
& Co.’s standard of virtue Theirs may be 
right and ours may be wrong? It is a good 
thing sometimes to be in an honorable minor- 
ity. Rectitude and honor have often enough 
a rough road to travel. 

Let us at least give them credit for good in- 
tentions, ‘They, clear-headed and far-seeing, 
may have been convinced that the country 
would be better off with a Republican Presi- 
dent; and as, of course, they knew that those 
who voted the Democratic ticket had done it 
under misapprehension, it was, therefore, good, 
kind and self-sacrificing on ‘their part to take 
so much trouble to alter the returns. And just 
think of what they’re likely to get for all their 
herculean labor. 

These considerations ought to have weight 
with the jury, who should respect conscientious- 
ness and consistency whenever they get an op- 
portunity of doing so. 

We might just remark, incidentally, that it is 
odd that the precipitation of Hayes into the 
White House, through the indirect instrumental- 
ity of the Louisiana Returning Board, trips up the 
see-saw plank, and knocks the said Board into 
the Penitentiary. 





— ‘‘PopuLAR RELIGION” is notoriously ready 
to avail itself of secular aids, lawful or unlaw- 
ful. Even the despised Theatre is called into 
requisition to est a new style of advertising 
the itinerant yaa list.” We are only too 
familiar with the ‘beautiful and accomplished 
star whose fairy footsteps are dogged by a 
love-stricken youth of aristocratic birth and 
unbounded wealth; and with the handsome 
tragedian to whom the “sweet girl graduate”’ 
writes, voluminously and indiscreetly, on tinted 
paper. We know them, and we know just 
what discount there ison them. And now it 
appears that this little histrionic game has at- 
tracted the attention of the revivalists. They 
have seen it, and pronounced it good. An 
item has already been started, to the effect 
that Mr. Francis Murphy, a gentleman intem- 
perately addicted to temperance, is a “ heart- 
breaker,” who is “wildly loved” by several 
ladies of Troy, N. Y., and who is followed on 
his wanderings by a lovely widow, who, a kind 
of many-bladed Ariadne, gets repeatedly and 
regularly left by this stony-hearted Theseus of 
evangelism, at the various stages of his lecture- 
tour. 

This, of course, is only the beginning. Ere 
long we shall hear of a golden blonde, pur- 
suing, with love lit glances, the illiterate but 


| energetic Moody; and of a.dark-eyed daughter 


of the south tracking Sankey through the coun- 
try to listen enraptured to the tenor that was 
probably, once upon a time, silvery. 

It is all right, of course. We have no objec- 
tion to make, if these gentlemen choose to ad- 
vertise themselves thus. Yet one hint we might 
drop them. They should avoid, decidedly 
avoid, following Mr. Beecher’s peculiar line. 
He rather overdid the business. 


— GREECE is to fight! The Achaians are 
going again to the battle. The iles of Greéce, 
where burning Sappho loved and sung, threaten 
to work themselves up into a dressing for the 


| unfortunate Turk, who, beaten from pillar to 


post, has unwittingly trespassed upon an arid 
corner of the New Jersey of Europe. Ofcourse 
the ‘descendants of Menelaus are burning to 
avenge the outrage. Of course. Look into 
any hole-and-corner groggery ofthis city. Two 
full sized men are fighting, and one is getting 
the worst of it. When the brutal work is nearly 
over, you will see some shambling wreck of a 
corner-loafer slip out from behind the stove, 
stick out his toe so that the marr who is whipped 
may tread on it; and then—punch the ex- 
hausted victim. Hurrah for Greece! 


Tue Harvard College balls, this winter, have 
not been graced by the presence.of the young 
ladies of Boston. This, it has been stated, is 
owing to the failure of the Harvard boys to in- 
vite them. We have, however, private infor- 
mation that the real cause ts the growing dis- 
satisfaction felt in Boston at the flippancy and 
levity of the Harvard Studentsin general. One 
young freshman has recently been heard to 
refer to Thucydides as a ‘‘snoozer;” and 
several members of the graduating class are 
suspected of writing Keramics witha C. One 
abandoned wretch, we learn, has even gone so 
far as to spell it with an S. Hence the coy 
unresponsiveness of the Boston maiden. 


WILL you take your weather all in a heap, or 
will you have it sorted out for you? 





KENTUCKY wants to revise its constitution. 
But unless they put in an iron-bound clause 
making death the penalty for wearing the 
helmet hat, the labor of the legislators will have 
been vain and idle. 





THE INQUEST ON CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


HE majority of Puck’s readers are pro- 
bably aware that a man named Christo- 
pher Columbus, who was tolerably well 

known ‘in discovery and exploring circles, is 
dead. It was reported to the health officer 
that the usual coroner’s inquest would not be 
Held, if it could possibly be avoided, by throw- 
ing dust (not the dust of Mr. Columbus) in the 
eyes of the authorities. The health officer, 
determined that there should be no evasion of 
the law, ordered the remains of Christy to be 
seized. He was only just in time, for Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Don Jesus Maria Castillo, who 
hails from the city of St. Domingo, was just 
about disposing of them to Barnum, who had 
made arrangements for the construction of an- 
other prehistoric stone man, which was to be 
found in the tertiary deposits of Baxter and 
Roosevelt Streets, and then exhibited to the 
public at the Aquarium at a dollar a head. 

Coroner Croker took charge of the case, and 
a jury of experts having been empanneled they 
went to view what there was of the alleged dis- 
coverer, which was lying in the Hera/d office, 
on one of Stanley’s maps—the building having 
been politely placed at the disposal of the 
authorities by the enterprising proprietor of 
that journal, who, bearing the triumphs of Stan- 
ley in mind, doesn’t object to small rivals get- 
ting a little show. 

Coroner Croker opened the proceedings by 
informing the jury that they must arrive at 
some conclusion as to the manner in which this 
man Christopher Columbus came by his death 
—if he was dead at all. He (Mr. Croker) had 
an intense regard for human life, so much so 
that whenever he saw one of them whose de- 
meanor did not please, he quietly and without 
delay put a bullet through him as a mild hint to 
those who would be restless and wander about 
expressing absurd opinions on all kinds of sub- 
jects. 

The first witness examined, was a ‘person 
called Vasco pE Gama, who testified he was in 
the habit of doubling capes and that sort of 
thing. He believed that there was such a per- 
son as the deceased, but wouldn’t swear to it. 

Mr. FERDINAND, of the noted firm of Ferdi- 
nand & Isabella, deposed that he had made 
some small advances to the man Columbus to 
enable him to paddle about in the water; he 
never expected to see a red cent of the money 
again. 

Henry M. Sranvey had often heard of 
Christopher, who, he was not aware, had ever 
crossed Africa, consequently he couldn’t 
amount to much anyhow. He thought he could 
recognize Columbus’s shin-bone, it was quite 
different from other shin-bones. 

A gentleman named Mr. Marco Polo was 
examined, but his evidence threw no light on 
the subject. A number of other witnesses also 
gave testimony, but it only corroborated that of 
the preceding ones. 

The fury retired and soon after brought in a 
verdict of ‘Died through discovering America.” 








A Sun reporter visited the Brooklyn Bridge 
long after midnight during the recent storm, 
and heard ‘‘a roaring, as of a tornado rushing 
through a mighty forest; a sound as of escap- 
ing steam, similar to that made by steamers 
relieving their surcharged boilers; a clear, 
clapping sound, coming seemingly from a pair 
of huge castanets, far up in the air.” And 
finally, in the mediey, his ears ‘‘caught a suc- 
cession of weird, musical whistles, as though a 
colossal zolian harp were being twanged by 
unseen giant hands”; and then he’ saw a pink 
boa-constrictor wind itself about the upper 
cables of the bridge, while a pea-green Zebra 
emerged wobblingly from chaos, aad struck 
for his boots; and then the officer took him in. 
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THE CHARITY BALL. 


THe Cwarity Batt was a blaze of glory 
at the Academy, perhaps not quite as large a 
blaze as other blazes of former years, but still 
attractive enough to please the most fastidious. 
Messrs. Smith, Brown, Jones and Robinson 
and Mr. Earl Dufferin, of Canada, were there. 
They wore white shirts and black swallow-tails. 
Stove pipe hats and umbrellas were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. We understand, that 
there were some checked in the hat-room, but 
we cannot vouch for the truth of this, as we 
made no personal investigation of the matter. 

Puck is not an expert in describing costumes, 
but his impressions are somewhat as follows: 

Mrs. Van Nokes wore an exquisitely embroi- 
dered table-cloth trimmed with clothes-pins. 
Miss Van Shoddy excited universal admiration 
by a gorgeous tarpaulin, cu/ de sac, gored and 
cut bias on the half shell. This young and 
well-known society lady is one of the knickerest 
of the Knickerbockers, of the greatest Dutchest, 
highest tonedest families in the new world. 
Puck was there in every-day costume. Some 
of our best-behaved, well-dressed citizens with 
their wives, daughters, sisters, mothers, grand- 
mothers, aunts, nieces and mothers-in-law also 
added brilliancy to the scene, and the energetic 
President, Mr. Arthur Leary, moved about with 
an easy grace and dignity like a king amongst 
them all. 

A large number of dollars of our daddies 
was yielded by this entertainment for that most 
deserving institution, the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital, and may future Charity Balls always 
be equally as successful in this respect. 

Scene, the Charity Ball. 

STRANGER (with lady on his arm) to Impu- 
dent Young Shoddy, anglomaniac, who has a 
manager’s ribbon on his breast: Will you be good 
enough to tell me the way to the supper-room ? 

ImpuUDENT YOUNG SHOoppy: I don’t know, 
ask a waiter. 

Puck would advise the management to look 
after the breeding of the youngsters they give 
badges to. Of what use is a manager’s ribbon 
on the breast of an atrocious young snob, who 
has no manners, much less knows how to 
manage? 


LORDIANA. 


THERE is a charm about the frankness of 
C. Lord, one of the sons of the ancient Lord 
Hicks, that is quite refreshing. He doesn’t beat 
about the bush. He’s going in wholesale for 
mother-in-lawicide, children-icide, suicide and 
several other complicated family murders. 

The value which C. Lord sets on himself 
may be judged from the concluding lines of one 
of his letters to Mrs. Hicks. If she doesn’t do 
this, that and the other, ‘I shall publish the 
fact to the world, and then kill you, my children 
and myself, and then the vest of his family; and 
then my dear, good, kind old father will have 
some peace on earth. 

In haste, yours in consumption, 

: C. Lorn, 6 East Forty-first St.” 

Wouldn’t yours in homicide have been better? 
C. Lord is evidently alive to the fact that his 
dear, good, kind old father can have no peace 
on earth while he (C.°‘Lord) or any other 
member of the family is at large. It is a wise 
child who understands his own father. 


THEY say oleomargarine is an animal butter 
—although it seems a long namie for a goat. 

WHEN we read in the Wheeling Zeader: “In 
regard to the weather. ‘If you don’t see what 
you want, just ask for it,’” it becomes evident 
at once that the Leader belongs to a brass band, 
for he has rifled Puck’s ALMaANac for the item. 








THE —— YOU SAY! 


es 
ci is our pleasant duty this week to dis- 
course upon hell. It may seem remarkable 
that such a discourse should be a pleasant 
duty; but when our artist draws us a picture 
with so many agreeable characteristics as are 
combined in this week’s cartoon, pleasure in 
commenting upon it becomes a matter of 
course. 

Now, you would probably like to know—and 
have it settled at once—whether there is a hell 
or not. To answer you briefly and immediately: 
That depends. You may retort: ‘ The devi] 
you say!” And we shall chime in “Exactly.” 

Hell is place where all wicked people go to. 
There is no denying that fact. We were all 
taught that in early infancy, and to weaken on 





the moral teachings of our youth requires more. 


courage than we can muster. 

Now, knowing that all wicked sinners will 
eventually get there, we have only to ask: 
Where will they get ? 

The popular idea of their final resort is a 
place excessively overheated, where a gentle- 
man with horns and a tail is doorkeeper, and 
receives all visitors with great warmth, and 
gives no checks to pass out with. Why this 
should be the popular idea is beyond us. But 
it is. It’s as good an idea as any other, per- 
haps. 

We don’t see what advantage there would be 
if it were generally believed that hell is a place 
where the thermometer is several feet below 
zero, and where everybody has to wear a per- 
petual ulster. 

In fact, as long as there is to be any popular 
idea at all of hell, one will do as well as an- 
other; and even then the popularity will always 
remain a matter of doubt. For, disguise it as 
we may, there does exist a prejudice against 
hell, 

It is born with us! When we request any of 
our acquaintances to go there, it is always in a 
spirit of animosity and in the full belief that it 
is not a pleasant place to go to. (But consider- 
ing that the invitation is rarely if ever accepted 
it makes comparatively little difference.) 


Do we owe any gratitude to those ministers 
who are claiming the non-existence of the 
heated place of our heated imaginations? No. 
What will become of all the lightning-rod agents 
if there is no hell? What will become of the 
PROOF-READERS? 


If we don’t accept the existence of hell we 
have certainly got to provide some other means 
of disposing of these purely ornamental mem- 
bers of society. 

On the other hand, however, why should 
there be any heli in addition to the one we 
have on earth? Most of us have had experience 
in that way. 

The immaculate hero of true inwardness, to 
whom we are indebted for a bold and vigorous 
disownment of a blazing hereafter, will not 
undertake to say that he hasn’t had a blazing 
hereafter already. The serpent ef scandal that 
has coiled around him, has made him feel, 
before this, that there is a terrestrial. hell, if 
there isn’t an infernal one. It is evident then 
that the existence or non-existence of a region 
of torture after death becomes a matter of 
minor consequence when we have already 
realized such a region before death. 


However, we approve of enterprise in this 
matter as well as any other. Let us have the 
thing settled. James Gordon Bennett has sent 
Stanley almost everywhere, and Stanley has 
discovered places that nobody ever knew to 
exist before—why not send him to the devil ? 
What a capital illustration the meeting would 
make, after the Livingstone discovery-fashion; 
Stanley touching his hat and observing: ‘‘ Old 
Nicholas, I believe!” 








The Rev. Mr. Talmage believes there is a 
hell. So does his congregation. Any congre- 
gation that didn’t believe that while listening 
to him, wouldn’t be worthy of the name. 

Our bank-directors, who haven’t much time 
left to think of spiritual destiny, being so 
intensely occupied with defaulting and rehypo- 
thecating, still know there is a devil to pay 
when the District Attorney tackles them. 

In fact, if Mr. Beecher thinks that his an- 
nouncement has afforded any excessive relief, he 
is mistaken, for not until the excellent substitute 
we find so near at hand is abolished shall we 
poor mortals have cause for congratulation. 








LITERARY NOTES. 





— Columbia College hopes to get the Strong 
library, to add strength to its own. 


— Hesba Stretton’s new book is called 
“‘ Through a Needle’s Eye,” and it is very easy 
to follow the thread of the story. 


— From a cursory glance over many ex- 
changes, it seems that “‘ Uut of the World” is 
having the usual effect of asuccessful book. It is 
imitated until this begins to look like another 
Age of Fable. 

— It is true that Victor Hugo is the author 
of a poem on the eviil spirits of the East called 
the Djinns, but it seems to us to be a good sub- 
ject for the editor of Scribner's Magazine. Hol- 
land’s Djinns would have a sort of familiar 
round. 


Aunsweys for the Aurvions. 








FisH.—Hook it! 

M. N. O.—P. D. Q. 

F. P. G.—Many thanks. 

HASELTINE.—She’s old enough to know. 

F. I, C.—Thank you. Your enclosure has been de- 
livered to the Noble Foreigner designated, who desires 
his acknowledgements. . 

NED ScupPER.—Answer in another column. And, 
next time, please do your own toning-down,-and keep 
your fiery genius well in hand. 


Letter by mail, 


R. R. BILeR.—You’re’ too funny, that’s what’s the 
matter with you. You ought to be hooped and riveted. 
First thing you'll burst with wit, and then you'll hurt 
something. 

ROLAND.—Travel, young man! Twang your light 
and sentimental guitar in Cochin China, or the Malay 
Archipelago, or Kamschatka. There may be a chord in 
the Kamschatkan breast which will vibrate responsive to 
your harrowing tale of ‘“ Tristram and Arabella,” but 
there is nary chord of that kind in our manly torso. 

E. U. Reca.—Your article is good; but it shows the 
usual weakness of young writers in this country—a ten- 
dency to slop over. The ancients never did this. 
Epaminondas conspicuously failed to slop over. _Like- 
wise John Smith. Try again, and keep in mind the 
shining examples of Epam and John, 

McIver.—If you are really the author of that 
‘« Sketch,” we have only one word of advice to you. 
Keep out of doors. Live in a snow-bank, if you can. 
But don’t go in any warm place. Or you'll sprout—you 
are so extremely daisy-like. Were you brought up in 
cotton-batting, or did they keep you in an oyster-shell ? 
You’re the trailing-arbutus of waste-basket litterateurs. 

MorIARTY.—From your name, we should suppose you 
to be one of those gentlemen who are destined to bear 
through life an unconquerable hereditary hatred of the 
conquering Saxon. Now there’s a field for you! Get 
your Celtic up and join G’Donovan Rossa. Bleeding 
Ireland demands your immediate attention. Fly to her 
assistance. You may safely doso. We can assure you, 
without a shade of hesitation—we can assure you that 
the paragraph business can spare you—easily. 
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BLIGHTED HOPE. 


ENEATH the shadow of a wall, 
At noon time, sat some sons of toil, 

And two of them, as often haps, 

Were tangled in a wordy coil. 





They rivals were in deeds of strength, 
Each envied much the other’s muscle, 

And often, when their work was done, 
Did they engage in friendly tussle. 


Says one, ‘‘ Me hod is twice as big, 

And houlds more bricks nor you can carry.” 
Says t’other, ‘Ah, be aisey now, 

What’s that yer thryin’ to give us, Larry ? 


T’ll lay me life that I can take 
You, an’ yer hod an’ bricks an’ all, 
And land ye, with the greatest aise, 
On top of that four-story wall.” 


«« Ah, listen to him, boys, the thief 
Is thryin’ for to cow me down. 

T’ll lay the dhrinks for all the crowd, 
That ye can’t lift me from the groun’.” 


The bet is made, the hod is filled,” 
And Larry placed in his position, 

And ’mid the cheering of the boys 
They start the perilous expedition. 


«« Now steady, Larry,” cry the boys; 
«* Be careful, Pat,” they cry in warning, 
While Pat climbs slowly with his load 
The ladder up, their counsels scorning. 


The top is safely reached at last, 
Poor Pat is bathed in perspiration, 
And breathless wipes his streaming face; 
While Larry shows his agitation. 


*¢ Ye’ve win the bet,’’ he says to Pat, 
«* And well do you deserve the whiskey; 
You done it well, and here’s me hand, 
The job was bould and sorter risky. 


But down there, at the second story, 

When yer caught yer“fut in them there ropes, 
And stumbled like, and koinder tothered, 

Pat, faith ’twas then I had me hopes.” NAT. 








FARMER JEDWORT AND THE 
BALL SEASON. 


> rr a 
UF to town JEDWORT’S son having come 
to town to revel in the dissipations of the 
_ ball season, the old gentleman has writ- 
ten us a letter of protest against the alluring fes- 
tivities of the hour. He especially launches 
out against the Liederkranz Ball as follows: 


HARDSCRABBLE, CONN. 
Dear Editor of Puck: 


I write for the purpuss to ask you to put a 
stop to this lederkranz ball in time befour it 
dose any mischief for my son Nathan which is 
in New York now will wan to goi am afrade 
and cutt upp because he is alwase arround wen 
there is enny cutten upp to be dun and wil in- 
gure him i doughnut see why peple wants to 
danse for i hev tried to keep his hed levvil and 
not lern ennything bad like myself and my dar- 
ter also i hev indevverd to inculcate in the 
wase of truth and sobernis she hes nevver slung 


‘a heal to my nollege but is a good member of 


the baptis church and is now goin on thirty- 
nine though she insiss she is oalder and hes 
nevver bin marrid for she never seen enny men 





but them witch cum to dig clams and their is 
nothing about a ordnary clam-digger in full 
uniform witch would maik a young woman 
feel mooney singinging too i think awl a farse 
and noncents thare was nevver enny of my 
family thank god witch evver knew how to sing 
a noat or waist time in dansing life is reel and 
i don’t meen virginny reel neether it is awful to 
think of a immortle sole flinging away the 
preshious ours comiting the sin of musick witch 
will nevver fetch a sent to enny man’s pockit i 
shuld nevver hev made my 3000$ in the world 
if ihad foold away my privvilledges and not 
stuck right to work evry minnit there ain’t no 
use lerning enny kind of lerning unles there is 
sum use in it i hev sed so in skool meetin an i 
say sO agan. 

my darter mary witch i befour elluded to hes 
com in from inspectin the clam-digers through 
the fense she ses she thinks she won’t nevver 
marry and i am mutch pleesed at sech a sentsa- 
ble desisshion for she is worth her wait in gold 
to do choars in winter and ride the hos rake in 
hain time and cood not be sporn without a 
grate loss to me but she wood like to go to 
york she sez and see the lederkranz with her 
bruther Nathan and i shuder with dred i wish 
you wood jest stop that thing and i will recom- 
pense you for what cost you hev bin to ef it 
ain’t more than 3$ soc. 


JEREMIAH JEDWORT. 








FABLES. 


Fish Svories, Snake Stories, and so forth, 
Dressed anew, with Delirious Trimmings. 





**D. T. Fabula narratur.”’ 





By A MAN OF THE WORLD. 





V. 


THE BULLFROG ON THE BANK, 


A Bullfrog, envying the lordly Bulk of a 
neighboring Cow, of whom he was enamored, 
tried to gain a like size by inflating his Green 
backs. While so doing, he took a position in 
the Bank, where his efforts to be a Swell at- 
tracted the attention of an observant and fam- 
ishing Stork, of French education and habits, 
who at once withdrew the Greenback from cir- 
culation. 


Morat:—Hard Dimes come again once 
more. 
VI. 


THE AGED GOAT. 


An Aged Goat paused in the execution of a 
Cavatina from the Opera of Her-nanny, to ad- 
dress a few Words of maternal Advice to her 
Pair of White Kids. ‘ Do not despise the va- 
grant Hoopskirt,” said she; ‘‘ remember, there 
is a Skeleton in every Closet. Do not chase 
the empty and resounding tomato-Can, for it 
may casually conceal Nitroglycerine.” ‘‘ But, 
ma mére—” interrupted one of her children, 
whose education had been finished at a French 
School. “I am not a Mare, Kid, and I am 
surprised at you to call me so,” said the Aged 
Goat, more in Sorrow than in Anger. “But, 
mother, would not the Nitroglycerine give me 
a Rise in Life?” “‘ Indeed it would, my child,” 
rejoined her caprine Parent; “it is best, how- 
ever, to Eschew ambition. Your Lot in Life 
is not on a Corner. You can not, like your 
Cousin, the Lamb, attain a Sheepskin, become 
a Member of the Baa, and sit at length on the 
Woolsack.”  ‘ But, mother—” interrupted 
again her inquiring Offspring. ‘But me no 





buts, Kid,” punctuating her Discourse with an 
elevated Horn, “and that reminds me: your 
Career cannot even be as lofty or as lucrative 
as your Uncle’s, the Hydraulic Ram, who will 
doubtless join the Knavy. He is, indeed, a 
noble Butter, while we—” and the Aged Goat 
shed a silent Weep—“ while we are little more 
than humble Oleomargarine.” 


Mora.:—Hegoatism is a preference gene- 
rally misplaced. 











PUCK’S 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 


SENATE... 
Washington, Jan. 31, 1878. 


STANLEY’s TRIUMPH. 


SENATOR HAMLIN shook up that joint resolu- 
tion about the enterprising Welshman Henry M. 
Stanley. It was unanimously agreed that there 
was but one Central Africa, and Stanley was 
the fellow to profit by the elucidation of its mys- 
teries. 

THE SILVER BILL. 


SENATOR BayarD said that there were some 
prejudiced individuals who were unintelligent 
enough to be opposed to this measure, but, of 
course, they didn’t want to delay the matter, 
oh! dear, no! not at all. Just to sh6w what 
could be done in the matter of postponements, 
he thought it would be as well to postpone the 
further consideration of the bill until Monday 
next. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Cox distinguished himself by presenting 
petitions from Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
Australasia and Spuyten Duyvil for the re- 
repudiation of debts or remonetization (the 
expressions are synonymous) of silver. The 
only State Legislature in the country that could 
teach Congress anything was the Legislature 
of New York. He guessed he knew what he 
was about. Honest laboring men were the 
individuals who swore by him. Coin meant 
silver, whether silver was worth five cents a ton 
or five cents a grain. 


EXcCEss OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMY, 


Mr. CLymerR wished to make some remarks 
about officers and soldiers. ‘The army was an 
exceedingly Fpretty institution, but 25,000 of- 
ficers to 2,000 soldiers, or 25,000 soldiers to 
2,000 Officers, he forgot which, was rubbing in 
the glory a little too much. 








A POET’S FANCY. 


He kissed her fan, and then said he: 
“‘ This fan, whene’er you ply it, 

Will waft a kiss to you from me!” 
She blushed, and said she’d try it. 


QuIpPLE YARROW. 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICH. 





In olden time there lived a man, 
And Orpheus was his name, 
Who had a fondness for the lute; 
And luted on the same. 


He had a wife (for you must 
know 

Folks had them in those days), 

He loved her very, very much; 

(For which he merits praise). 








And then he tuned his lute and sang 
A song, his heart to cheer; 

The sun beheld his grief and dropped 
A sympathetic tear. ‘ 


His bitterest grief of griefs, 


Into their handkerchiefs. 


Now Orpheus, one fine summer’s 
Did not come home to tea, 


And so to hunt him up sets out 
His wife Eurydice. 


And all the trees about him shared 


And even the stones shed silent tears 





eve, Quite sudden in a fright, 


A bite, I’ve got a bite!” 


At last he cried, ‘I'll find my wife 
In a better world below,” 

And into Pluto’s kingdom he 
Determined straight to go. 


As on her way she walks along, 


She cries aloud, ‘‘ Je-hupiter, 





A fearful snake had bitten her, 

For which she straightway died. 

And Orpheus, when he found 
her dead 

Sat by her side and cried. 





And finding Pluto on his throne, 
He did not tarry long, 

But luted to him on his lute 

His latest motto song. 





In gratitude his Majesty 

Produced his Mrs. O., 

And said, with dignity and grace, 
‘«I won’t detain you—go. 


When you have said adieu, 
Or else you’ll positively get 
Yourselves into a stew.” 





Eurydice, his own beloved, 

Has blown her precious nose! 

And Orpheus turns to see her, and— 
O—bitterest of woes— 


He wildly, fiercely peers below, 
Chock full of wild despair. 


But do not turn or look behind, 


She’s yanked straight back to whence she came! 
**O where!” cries Orpheus, ‘‘ where ?” 


They promised, and went forth in glee, 
Brave Orpheus led the way, 

And Mrs. O. was close behind; 

They neared the light of day. 


Once more in sullen misery, 
He seeks the woods alone, 


And lutes the same old song amd dance 


To pitying tree and stone, 


At last, at last brave Orpheus lands 
Upon his native ground! 

His heart is glad, he fain would sing; 
But hark, he hears a sound! 


Until his grief no longer he 

‘Can absolutely bear; 

And then he takes a final plunge 
‘And sinks to—Lord knows where. 
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PUCK. 








TO A FAIR ONE. 


OU’RE radiant as the soul of love, 
You're captious and superbly proud, 
Your sweet smile pales the luxury of 
A cloud. 


And like a silent opaline sea, 
Your bosom chaste does fall and rise, 
And very musical are, to me, 
Your sighs. 


Sweet, like a delicate flower you nod, 
And thrill me with ecstatic fire, 
You loveliest daughter of L. Todd, 
Esquire. 


A subtle fragrance ‘round you floats— 
I love you, dearest, yes I do; 
T love to hear your treasury notes’ 
Frou frou. 


You are my idol. Sweet, donne nuit, 
Sleep’s portal soon I’ll wander through, 
And dream, in all probability, 
Of you. 


R. K. MuNKITTRICK. 








FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


No. XLV. 
HE RECEIVES AN 
AMERICAN LETTER. 


Ya-as, awfully 
surpwised, yer 
know, to weceive 
aw a lettah fwom 
some fellaw in the 
countwy. Don’t 
understand how 
the d-d-devil he 
found out my ad- 
dwess. I twust 
Jack Carnegie hasn’t been pwinting any of my 
Amerwican memorwanda, because I don’t 
want, yer know, to be-a literwarwy fellaw like 
Shakspere, or Bywon, or Gladstone, or Dis- 
waeli, or fellaws who have twied to get a living 
in this sort of twade. It’s too much bother, 
and not the corwect sort of thing for a fellaw 
who’s pwoperly bwed. However, this is the 
aw lettah. Perwhaps some fellaw may weally 
know what it means: 





WINNIPEG, Jan. 21st, 1878. 
Fitenoodle, Esq. 


Sir:—You will pardon the liberty I take in 
thus addressing you. I have enjoyed many a 
quiet smile (no reference to the demon alco- 
hol) over your Fitznoodle letters, and think 
that you will find the following rather good: 

During the past summer, a young English- 
man, son of Sir John Bennett, the celebrated 
watchmaker, visited this part of the country, to 
hunt the buffalo and spread himself generally. 
I may remark en passant that there is not a buf- 
falo within six hundred miles of Manitoba. A 
friend of mine had the pleasure of meeting the 
— Nimrod, and to him he discoursed 

us: 

“* Ya-as, by Jove, I find the pwairwie countwy 
quite tolerwable—in fact I wather like it. Do 
evewything in wegular pwimitive style, yer 
know. Given up civilization entirely; dwop- 
ped it. Bwainerd, where I left my watch, 
bought a cock—a wooster, yer know. When 
the wooster cwows in the morning, the men 
get up and pwepare bweakfast, and when he 
cwows at night we all turn in. Awfully jolly 
life. Not half bad, by Jove.”- 





Now don’t you think this superlative snob 
was just a little rough on his noble sire? Trust- 
ing that you will enjoy this little yarn as I did, 
believe me 

Yours truly, 


FRANK J. C. 


Now aw this is what I call a verwy extwaor- 
dinarwy pwoduction. In the first place, what 
does this aw Frank fellaw mean by calling me 
Esquire, when I’m not an Esquire? ‘Thought, 
by Jove, everwy fellaw knew that, yer know. 

Then, what-is the weason the fellaw wemarks 
that I ought to aw pardon the liberty he takes 
in addwessing me? Of course I wouldn’t 
dweam of doing anything of the kind. I don’t 
wish to be bawed by differwent deswiptions of 
people witing or talking to me. I should be 
sorwy if they vote me disagweeable, but, yer 
know, although I am in Amerwica, I weally 
can’t put up with this fwee-and-easy Amerwican 
pwactice. Besides, the Bennett fellaw who is 
descwibed in the lettah can’t be anybody if 
his father wepairs watches and such aw ma- 
chinerwy. 

I suppose this aw youngster must be a cad; 
and his governor was pwobably knighted by 
Queen Victorwia, who was aw pwevailed upon 
to do it by some fellaw in the ministwy. 

Ya-as, the Queen often knights small gwocers, 
wholesale or wetail, and other fellaws in twade, 
who sell a bettah aw sort of sugar or othah ma- 
terwials than are bought in ordinarwy shops. 
It encourwages the common people. But our 
set nevah wecognize this aw class of indivi- 
duals, who are generwally wather low and vul- 
gah, and take severwal generwations to become 
aw good form. 

As for the wooster and the buffaloes and the 
bweakfast, I can’t compwehend what the witer 
is dwiving at. Jack has a pwodigious bwain 
for such aw things, and perwhaps he will ex- 
plain when I feel wather less bawed. 

At any wate, I think we must go and see the 
pwairwies, and take a twip up or down west— 
wherever that is. 








PUCK’S 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


McCLELLAN GETS HIS WALKING-PAPERS . — 
BURNSIDE DOES NOT DISTINGUISH HIMSELF. 
BLACK AND WHITE.— VICKSBURG AGAIN.— 
THE MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA.—THE 
ALABAMA PAYS AN UNCEREMONIOUS VISIT TO 
Davy JoNnEs’s LOCKER.—LEE THINKS HE’S 
HAD ENOUGH OF 1T.—THE SouTH CAVES, 
AND THE WAR ENDS. 





in which this wonderful history is writ- 

ten—a style which would astonish Ma- 
cauley and Buckle, if they were living—it has 
occurred to Puck that some of his readers may 
be getting a little tired of the never-ending ac- 
count of battles and campaigns. Their feel- 
ings shall no longer be harrowed, for in the 
next chapter the arts of peace shall get a-show. 

McClellan did not suit. the Washington gen- 
tlemen who manipulated the fighting commit- 
tee. 

He was recalled—this is a better word than 
removed—and General Burnside tried what 
manner of fist he could make of the business. 

Lee kept an eagle-eye on Burnside, who 
made up his mind to knock the Confederates 
into the middle of next week. 

To put his laudable design into execution, 
he crossed the river at Fredericksburg. 


pS a gi G the brilliant style 





ee 





He reccossed minus eleven thousand men. 

Burnside said it’s wonderful how Lee does it, 
but he does, and then turned his attention to 
other matters. 

He did better here than at Fredericksburg. 

Lincoln, on the first day of January, 1863, 
gave people something to talk abeut, by de- 
claring in his Emancipation Proclamation that 
a negro was very much a man and a brother.’ 

Nigger stock in the Confederate States fell 
considerably below par in consequence, and 
pickaninnies became a drug in the market. 

Burnside was no slouch. He saw plainly that 
he was neither an Alexander the Great nor a 
Julius Caesar, and that therefore he was unfit to 
command the Army of the Potomac. But 
there was a man who was fit. 

This was General Joe Hooker, who-was go- 
ing to do wonders and incubate miracles. 

The well-known saying, ‘‘by Hooker by 
—- originated with this accomplshed sol- 

ier. 

He would have been an accomplished sol- 
dier if, while on the road to Richmond, Lee 
hadn’t attacked him at Chancellorsville— 
knocked him into a cocked hat, and left twelve 
thousand of Hooker’s warriors taking perma- 
nent naps on the field. 

We haven't a great deal to say about the in- 
vesion of the North number two—of the lively 
game at Gettysburg, where Lee had to get on 
the lee side of the Rapidan, 

Nor shall we puzzle our readers with Sherman 
and Porter’s trip up the Arkansas River. 

But Vicksburg demands a little attention. 

Grant, by dint of persuasion in the shape of 
defeats, induced Confederate General Pember- 
ton to shut himself up in Vicksburg with thirty 
thousand men. 

There was a siege; and on the glorious 


‘Fourth -of July the garrison concluded to go 


back on itself. 

The Mississippi had now its track clear 
through its entire length. 

There was a great deal more fighting, which 
we shall pass. 

Grant woke up one fine morning, and discov- 
ered that he was Commander-in-Chief. He 
didn’t know what to make of it, and even unto 
the present time he is unable to understand it. 
Anyhow, he supposes it was or is all right. 

It was now that Sherman marched through 
Georgia, and made a thoroughfare for Freedom 
and her train, sixty miles in latitude three hun- 
dred to the main, and treason fled before him, 
for resistance was in vain, while he was march- 
ing through Georgia. 

Lee and Grant measured swords on several 
occasions, with no particular advantage to 
boast of on either side. Yes, by the way, 
there was something to boast of: for Grant had 
lost some fifty-four thousand men in five weeks. 

But we are forgetting to chronicle any nauti- 
cal matters. 

The Alabama, which our British cousins had 
been kind enough to allow to escape from Liv- 
erpool, had played the devil with our com- 
merce. 

She made ten millions of dollars worth of 
property useless, and captured and burned 
sixty-one merchant vessels. 

The Kearsarge met her and invited her to a 
game of man-of-war billiards. There was no 
limit to the number of balls, but there was to 
the resistance of the Alabama, which sunk 
right in the middle of the merman and mer- 
maid Fifth Avenue, at the bottom of the deep 
blue sea. . 

On All Fool’s day, 1865, Lee began to think 
that he would be a fool if he didn’t give in. 
On the oth of April he was certain he would 
be considered one. 


He gave in to Grant at Appomattox Court 
House, while Johnston followed suit with Sher- 
man, and the war for the Union was at an end. 
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PUCK. 








“A CELEBRATED CASE.” 





I THINK the new play at the Union Square 
Theatre is a remarkable one, for several reasons. 
In the first place, it is very interesting asa story. 
In the second place, although it is a French 
production, it is devoid of every vestige of 
immorality (for which we may feel grateful, or 
not, according to our tastes and inclinations); 
and in the third place the drama, relying wiolly 
upon its well-connected incidents to enchain 
our attention, it does not present any strongly 
marked characters, and yet a chieves asuccessas 
great as that achieved by any play produced at 
the Union Square Theatre, the homestead of so 
many theatrical successes. ‘“The Two Orphans,” 
you will remember, was one incessant unfolding 
of scenes and incidents wherein strongly marked 
personages wrought and were wrought upon. 
“*A Celebrated Case,” by the same authors, deals 
with a less involved story, that does not call 
into requisition these many strongly defined 
characters—but handles that story in such a 
way as to fascinate the auditor and hold him, 
full of sympathy, to the very end. 

I don’t think “‘ A Celebrated Case,” judged 
from the standpoint of melodrama, is by any 
means so strong a play as “‘ The Two Orphans;” 
but that may be a virtue rather than a fault, as 
the attractiveness of sheer strength is always 
open to question. 

But there can be no doubt that our inner na- 
tures are very strongly appealed to in this new 
play, and that we respond with becoming la- 
chrymosity. 

There is no need for me to repeat the story 
of the drama. It is enough to know that it is 
one of circumstantial evidence; bringing about 
the conviction for murder of an innocent man, 
whose innocence is not established until the 
end of the play. 

It required the inventive genius of a French- 
man to have the father’s conviction brought 
about through the testimony of his own little 
child; and that one scene alone, showing the 
five-year-old girl bearing witness against her 
own father, without realizing how she is doom- 
ing his life, is a master-stroke of theatrical art. 

The recognition, years after, between the 
convict father and his child now grown into a 
beautiful woman, is another touch that would 
lift any play out of the realms uf common- 
place, were it much less interesting throughout 
than “ A Celebrated Case.” 

I am not given to weeping in a theatre. 
Those beautiful days of youthful susceptibility 
have glided into the valley of Time, and no- 
thing short of a cold in the head can bring the 
glistening dewdrop into my eyes; but if I coudd 


have wept, if Time had not withered and cus- [ 


tomstaled the infinite variety of my emotion, 
I should have wept—just a little—at the meet- 
ing between father and child. 

Because it was full of poetry. 

Poetry was invented to win sympathy — 
especially to prosaic natures. Mine is that 
kind. That is to say, my lines are casts in 

rosaic places—and I assume the prose of my 
baily atmosphere— but poetry moves me, as 
it must move others similarly situated. 

And there is the most moving kind of poetry 
in the scene between the father and his daugh- 
ter, when he, the wreck of a cruel fate, is 
brought face to face with a girl reared in ele- 
gance and luxury, the adopted daughter of a 








Duke, and ignorant of the real father and the 
destiny that has victimized him. 

And it is right here that I wish to pay a 
tribute of admiration to the truly artistic in- 
stincts of both performers of this scene at the 
Union Square Theatre. 

Mr. Coghlan and Miss Jewett have caught 
the poetry of commonplace—an achievement 
too rarely made in modern theatres—and in- 
fused into that part of the play a subtle senti- 
ment that charms and beautifies. 


If this delicate material had fallen into coarser 
hands, how little of the poetry and how much 
of the commonplace would have been given us! 

I don’t stand much on poetry in melodramas 
as a rule—but just a speck of it now and then, 
to make us feel that we are not altogether feast- 
ing on horrors, strikes me as a pleasant ingre- 
dient. 


The play at the Union Square Theatre is set | 
In severai instances it is | 


excellently, as usual. 
acted magnificently. 


Mr. Coghlan gives a masterly performance of 


Jean Renaud, the soldier and the prisoner. I 


like it especially because it presents the weak- 
ness as well as the force of character. 
easily imagine a more virile actor rushing into 
the part, crushing our sympathies all to pieces, 
and harrowing our souls at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, but he couldn’t show by his art 
the process of grief as Mr. Coghlan does, for 


Mr. Coghlan doesn’t flaunt his vigor through the | 


play. He appreciates the contrast between 
repose and energy, and when he is roused to 
action he startles us with realistic force. Mr. 
Coghlan is essentially an actor of discrimina- 
tion, and in praising him we must discriminate 
in token of that especial skill. 


Miss Sara Jewett plays the daughter with 
grace, intelligence and—what is worth more 
than all—pure, honest feeling. Her art is full 
of that delicacy that ennobles. She gives us a 
clear understanding of the yearning of Adri- 
enne’s life—a yearning born of an unknown 
feeling, and intensified by the mystic impulse 
of adream. She conveys the spirit of the sad 
soulful girl with touching effect, and her recog- 
nition of Jean Renaud brings out the latent in- 
tensity of her nature with the perfection of art. 

Miss Linda Dietz play the important réle of 
Valentine, the daughter of the murdered man. 
Miss Dietz lacks force, but her method is very 
good, and her performance has added much to 
her professional reputation. 

Mr. Hardenberg plays the villian de Mornay; 
but he does not playit well. Itis nota comedy 
part; which is not Mr. Hardenberg’s fault. 

Mrs. Agnes Booth only appears in the first 
scene—but she gives an astonishingly realistic 
and impressive ae of Madeleine's death- 
scene. 

Mr. Stoddard saa the part of a volatile 
Irishman, which is entirely out of his range, 


and consequently he plays it as well as can be 
expected. 


long run. 





I can | 
| playing at the Park Theatre. 








The rest of the cast, which includes Mr, Par- 


selle and Mrs. Gilbert, contribute to a general 
excellence of the performance, and little Eva 
French plays the child in the first act with 
marvelous precocity. 


I think “A Celebrated Case” will have-a 
I’m sure no one interested in dra- 
matic construction can afford to miss it. 
Melodramatically yours, 
Sitas Drirt. 

P. S.—-The artist, Mr. Keppler, has his own 
ideas of a picture; I presume what he has drawn 
expresses what he considers the most important 
scenes of the play. But if you should ask me, ; 
I should certainly be at a loss to say which 
were the unimportant scenes of a play so full 
of incidents. S. D. 





—_ 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


‘‘ HELEN’s Bases” are playing at the Park 
Theatre. The Dampier children are decidedly 
clever. 

“‘ Basy,” the latest child of the Abbey, isnow 
The revival sur- 
passes the original performance. 








THE ulster has had its revenge. 


‘THREE-YEAR OLD watching her father shaving: 
—‘*‘Mama, mama, take ‘at razor away fwom 
Papa! He may shoot his self whiz it!” 





Tue Oldest Inhabitant has come out of - 
lunatic asylum, and is dancing a fandango in 
the public streets, clad in a pair of arctics and 
a Panama hat. 





Tue unfortunate interviewer has been gen- 
erally abused, and kicked downstairs, and cast 
out of society, but it remained for Mrs. 
Oliver to spell him “ repoarter” and deal him 
the final crushing blow. 


Tue office of Commissioner of Jurors is abo- 
lished, and Dunlap is in despair of his $ 
a year. The trouble is, that now 
of the way, a fellow who wants to get « 
duty won’t be able to find anybody to - the 
fifty dollars ‘‘ penalty.” 


Ful 










THE snow was softly covering the sile 
with its mantle of frigid purity; and th 
boy arose from his lair, with a coal ' 
his shoulder, and said to his on: 
e Billy, you jes’ stand at de head of de street 
an’ lick any udder feller what comes along, an’ 
you an’ I'll corner de market an’ divyy on & 
block.” 








THIS IS JUST THE TIME OF THE YEAR WHEN— 
(But these two little scenes do not require any further explanation.) 
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PUCK. 
PUCK’S COMEDY-STORIES.| “My psi girl!” says Sylvia, folding the | sheep and men. Where one has jumped, the — 
ciciteaataiee victim of love in a sisterly embrace. other will follow. Since you are a student of 
I ‘* Let me go, Sylvia; I tell you—see, there he | French literature, you are probably acquainted 


LOVE AND LAMBS. 


ADAPTED FROM THE Fr=ncH OF | 
MM. MEILHAC ann HALEVY. 


(Concluded.) 

HE two women gaze at each other. 

‘‘Innamorata!” repeats Sylvia. 
‘* Appassionata!’ 

“ Infiammata!”’ 

* Brucciata!”’ 

** These Italians are very fortunate in having 
such a vocabulary at their service. Now with 
us, when once we have said to a man: ‘I love 
you ow 

*¢ When once we have said—?” 

*€Oh, don’t mind what I am saying. It’s my 

head.” 

Gabrielle looks curiously at the ‘poor 
head,” which Sylvia is hiding in her hands, 
and then she remarks, meditatively: 

“Did you notice, when we were speaking to 
Mr. Smith of this Signora Gione, he didn’t 
appear to understand what we meant ?” 

** Diseretion!” answers Sylvia, briefly. 

he didn’t look as if he were silent from 
motives of discretion; he simply appeared not 
to understand.” 

“ That’s his way of being discreet. He isn’t 
one of those men who manage to tell you more 
by their silence than they would dare to put 
into words. When he says he doesn’t know a 
woman, you would be willing to swear that he 
tells the truth. One.must know him as well as 
we do to understand him.” 

* As well as you do, you mean.” 

“'That’s true—you don’t know him, do 

?? 

Is it possible that there is a faint shade of 
complacency in Miss Joscelyn’s tone as she 
r 

“«'That’s where you are mistaken, my dear. 
I do know Mr. Smith—rather more than you 
think!” 

“ You know Mr. Smith—Peter ?” 

“Yes, I know—Peter!’’ 

“You don’t mean to say he has been paying 
attention to you ?” 

** Heavens, Sylvia! don’t look at meas if you 
were going to eat me up. Mr. Smith hasn’t 
been ‘paying attention’ to me; but I’ve met 
idin-ites or four times.” 

“Then,” says Sylvia, with decision, ‘‘ you 
love him!” 

** Not in the least.” 

“You love him! Perhaps without knowing 
it; but you love him—you must love him!” 

“But I Bssure you I don’t. Indeed, I will 
acknowledge —” 

“What ?” 

‘I don’t know exactly how to put it—but— 
Mr. Smith—in fact, he doesn’t please me 
‘ overly,’ as the country people say.” 

‘‘ Fxactly—I thought so. Love! That’s the 


~ way it begins—always.” 


“J have found him rather commonplace—” 

** Love!” 

‘Not at all disagreeable—” 

sé Love!” 

‘* But quite—insignificant!”’ 

** Love, Love, Love!” 

*¢ And when you left me alone with him just 
now, I own to you, I tried my best to see that 
certain je ne sais quoi which you were telling 
me about.” 

“ And—?” 

** J didn’t see it.” 

“ You didn’t?” 

* Not a bit of it!” 

‘¢Give me a kiss, Gabrielle!” cries Miss 
Hardinge, suddenly advancing; “‘we under- 
stand each other now—we both love him!” 

“* But my dear Sylvia!” 





is coming back!” 

“Tt is your heart that tells you of his ap- 
proach!” 

“‘ Not at all! I saw him over your shoulder.” 

“He is coming back! Oh, dear, what shall 
I do? Decidedly, I shouldn’t have invited 
him to dinner.” 

‘‘ But, what reason could you give for sending 
him away ?” 

“There! You see, youlove him. You won’t 
let him go.” 

**I didn’t say so. You put such a queer inter- 
pretation on my words.” 

‘*He’s coming. Leave me, Gabrielle dear— 
quick!” 

** What, leave you ?” 

‘** Yes, I want to be alone with him—only a 
moment.” 

** Alone with him!” 

‘If you don’t love him, what is it to you?” 

‘* But—you’'ll be better able to send him 
away if I am present.” 

**I am going to speak to him for the last 
time, Gabrielle, and—why do you look at me 
like that? At least, I have the right to be alone 
with him zew. Even poor dear Jack couldn’t 
refuse me that!” 

“* Sylvia /” 

Mr. Smith returns from his second visit to 
the sheep, to find Miss Hardinge gently pushing 
her friend to the door. Miss Joscelyn appears 
to be in no haste to leave the room. 

**Go now, Gabrielle,” Sylvia urges in a 
whisper. 

*‘But I want to hear the news from the 
hotel.” 

“You shall hear, right away. Now—go, 
there’s a dear.” ’ 

The dear goes, with a parting glance at the 
gentleman with the je me sais quoi. Sylvia 
turns to Smith: 

‘* Well, are you satisfied ?” 

** Excuse me—satisfied ?” 

‘* Didn’t you see what trouble I had to make 
her go out just now? Our little plot is getting 
on splendidly!” 

** Indeed!” 

‘* One last attack, and you have won!” 

** Ah, Miss Hardinge, how can I ever thank 
you! And I had the audacity to distrust your 
ability as a conspirator!” 

‘*What! Haven’t you been to see the 
sheep ?” 

**Oh, certainly. I’ve been to see the sheep 
—twice.” 

“* And didn’t you notice something— ?”’ 

‘**T noticed that they were simply enormous.” 

**T didn’t mean that. I was speaking of a 
certain habit—a well-known habit, common to 
all sheep. Didn’t you observe ‘it ?” 

**I observed that they endeavored to wag 
their tails, and failed dismally, owing to the 
size of their tails.” 

‘Did you not notice also that they hada 
way of jumping one after another when any one 
of them began it?” 

‘* Jump ? Excuse me, Miss Hardinge—not 
those sheep. They couldn’t jump six inches to 
save their lives. ‘I don’t think you realize the 
extreme fatness of the sheep which your re- 
spected father raises when he is not in San 
Francisco—for his health. However, I know 
the peculiarity to which you refer. It is a little 
idiosyncrasy which has. been treated of by— 
Lafontaine, I think—isn’t it Lafontaine ?” 

** Do you read Lafontaine?” 

“Just enough to be able to talk about him. 
But with regard to the sheep ?” 

‘Mr. Smith is improving in this interview,” 
said Miss Hardinge to herself. And she went 
on aloud: 

“‘ Well, sir, there is a certain likeness between 





with the ‘Fin du Roman’? Do you remember 
the Major, and his decorations? He had three 
orders—the third was given him because he 
had two already, and the second because he 
had one, and the first—”’ 

‘* Because he had none.” 

‘* Precisely. With a slight variation the same 
thing is true of hearts. You may win a third, 
if you have won a second; a second, if you have 
made yourself master of a first; and the first 
you may win by making women believe that 
you have already made many such successes, To 
make any one particular little lamb jump over 
the fence, you must start the other little lambs. 
To make a girl love you, you must make’others 
love you, or make believe they love you. Do 
you see? No little lambs have, as yet, jumped 
over the fence of indifference to obtain you as 
a shepherd. Very well!~I have started some 
lambs. To make Miss Gabrielle Joscelyn jump 
the fence, I have made Signora Gione jump— 
and--and—” 

“And?” 

**T have jumped myself!” 

** What /” gk 

“Yes! Ihave announced that I am fascin- 
ated by you. I have compromised my affec- 
tions conipletely and utterly!” 

‘How can I ever express my gratitude?’ 
Mr. Smith looks really overwhelmed. ‘“‘ This 
generosity is—is—it’s angelic!” 

‘** You are too kind—to say so. Well, never 
mind the gratitude. Here is Miss Joscelyn, 
looking very hard at the fence—she wants to 
jump—she will jump—but you must coax her a 
little.” 

**Coax her! Won’t I though! ‘Oh, again, 
Miss Hardinge, how can I ever thank you ?” 

In his transport of joy, Mr. Smith-seizes the 
white hand of his ally and presses it to his lips, 

‘You have studied French literature,’ ob. 
seryes Miss Hardinge, not greatly offended. 

“Tt is joy! I can’t help. myself!” is the 
lover’s apology. 

** Hush!” cries Sylvia, suddenly. ‘ What is 
that?” 

*¢ What ?” 

‘*] thought I heard some one. Come here!” 

She leads Mr. Smith to a door leading into 
the next room, and motions him to enter. 

“‘ You will oblige me by standing just there.’’ 

“If it will oblige you—” says Mr. Smith, 
looking somewhat surprised, as he crosses the 
sill. 

‘Yes. In a few minutes you will be alone 
with Gabrielle. It will be the decisive moment. 
Stand to your guns like a man. Your first 
impulse will be to fall at her feet, tell her how 
you love—adore—worship her, and wait for 
her to make a suitable response. This little 
scene would be all very pretty on the stage; 
here it won’t do. Don’t show your hand. 
Play hearts, and she’ll follow suit!’’ ? 

‘Miss Hardinge, pray pardon me if I carry 
out the line of metaphors and remark that 
you are the—Queen of Trumps!” 


The door is gently but firmly shut in Mr. 
Smith’s face. He opens it timorously: 

‘* May I ask why I am put behind this door ?” 

** You will see before long. You are adored 
by la Gione, by me, by ever so many others— 
don’t forget that! You will sacrifice us—of 
course. You areaman. I don’t know how 
you will do it; but that you must see to. All 
that I ask is, that the sacrifice shall be accom- 
plished before dinner. We dine at six.” 

‘* At six sharp?” 

“Sharp. You dine with us—didn’t I tell 
you so?” 

“You did not, but—” 

‘Well, I tell you now. So—you understand 


everything ?” 
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“© Yes!”” The door is shut, and -immediately 
opened. ‘ That is to say, I don’t understand at 
all why I am put behind this dvor!” 

** You wi// understand—take care!” 

‘cc Ves r 

‘* Take care!” 

The opposite door opens softly, and Sylvia 
shuts with an ostentatious slam the door at 
which she is standing, as she sees Miss Jos- | 
celyn enter the room. 

Then she speaks with a gasp: 

“* He is gone!” 

**Oh!” is all that Gabrielle can say. But 
that “oh!” is eloquent of astonishment and 
incredulity. ’ 

“*T have sent him away.” 

“It is very well,” Miss Joscelyn responds 
drily. 

‘* What is the matter with you, Gabrielle ?” 

‘Oh! nothing.” 

There is a moment of unpleasant silence, 
during which Gabrielle looks furtively at the 
door behind which Mr. Smith’s love-lorn heart 
is fondly beating. ‘Then she asks, in a con- 
strained tone: 

** Did Mr. Smith go to the hotel ?” 

‘ec Ves.” 

‘He found—her ?” 

** Oh, yes! quite a theatrical scene—”’ 

‘Well, I don’t care to hear it.” 

‘No, it’s an old story with him.” 

"Ra, 

‘* Why do you look at the door in that way, 
Gabrielle ?” 

“I! You're mistaken. 
gone back to New York ?” 

‘* Of course.” 

‘* Perhaps—with that—woman.” 

‘Oh, no—I can assure you—”’ 

**Don’t trouble yourself; I believe you,” 
Gabrielle interrupts, with a tinge of irony. 
‘* Did he leave no word for me?” 

** For you—no!” 

‘* That is very surprising—very !” 

** Gabrielle—why are you looking at that 
door?” 

Gabrielle can restrain herself no longer. 

“‘Oh! Sylvia, Sylvia!” she cries reproach- 
fully, ‘‘I am sorry for you!” 

Sylvia rises to her feet. 

“Well, then, it is true. 
is there!” 

** You should have let him go.” 

**T could not—I could not!” 

‘* But—but—this must not be.” 

“It is true. He cannot, must not remain. 
But what I could not do, you must accomplish. 
You must command him to leave.” 

“cc ties 

“ Do you refuse ?” 

‘*No!” cries Gabrielle, quickly. 
try.” 

‘*It is a great sacrifice I ask of you, my poor 
child, for since you, too, love him—” 

** But I tell you—” 

“ Well, well, have it as you will. But if you 
do love him—it is only a supposition—if you do 
love him, don’t let that love prevent your com- 
manding him to go away—far away! Even 
should you yourself never see him more, let 
him go.” 

‘* I will speak to him,” is Gabrielle’s promise. 

‘‘Then tell him to come in. He is there.” 
She points to the door. 

** But—” 

** What are you waiting for ?” 

‘**T cannot speak to him before you.” 

** Must I go?” 

** Of course!” 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

** Absciutely necessary!” 

Sylvia heaves a sigh of grief and, murmuring 
to herself: ‘‘She will jump!” yields to Gabrielle’s 
gentle insistance, and passes through the door 


So Mr. Smith has 


He is not gone—he 


“T will 





leading into the hall. 


It 





As soon as her hostess is safely out of the 
room, Gabrielle crosses, and flings open the 
portals of Mr. Smith’s retreat. 

** Come in, sir!’’ 

“Tt is you, Miss Joscelyn?” Mr. Smith has 
taken his cue, and acts surprise admirably. 

‘It was not I whom you expected to s2e ?” 

“No, it was not you,” is Mr. Smith’s rather 
nonchalant reply. 

** You are displeased, probably.” 


** Displeased!”” he cries, with all a lover’s 
emotion; then, suddenly checking himself, he 
adds, more lightly: ‘‘ How can you say what 
you know cannot be true ?” 

Gabrielle looks surprised at his tone and 
manner. After a moment of hesitation she 
goes on: 

“I wish to test this power over you which 
you have told me I possess—” 

** Which you do possess,”’ corrects Mr. Smith, 
gravely. 

“If I imposed on you a command—if I 
made a request—”’ 

‘‘ Command or request, I should obey.” 


‘“‘ Then my inind is at rest,”’ says the young 
lady, but with the ghost of a sigh: “there will 
be no trouble now.” 

‘*T trust so.” 

“You are aware’’—she speaks with some 
difficulty—“‘you know that Miss Hardinge —her 
nervousness, her embarrassment must have be- 
trayed her secret—” 

Mr. Smith is not at all embarrassed. 


“You are asking me a question which it is 
somewhat difficult to answer without awkwarc- 
ness. But I will speak frankly. I understand 

ou.” 

Gabrielle looks still more surprised. She 
continues: 

“It is necessary for the happiness—for the 
honor of my friend that you should sce her no 
more.” 

‘* Ah! I understand your request.” 

“You must go away.” 

From her tone an unprejudiced listener might 
suspect that Gabrielle does not regard Mr. 
Smith’s departure with any excessive delight. 


‘“‘ That is settled, Miss Joscelyn.” 

‘* You consent ?” 

She does not appear even moderately de- 
lighted at the prospect. 

“Certainly,” Mr. Smith answers. 

There is a pause. 

‘Perhaps you do not fully comprehend what 
I mean by :‘going away’? It is not simply 
leaving this house—” 

‘* Where must I go ?” 

‘* Far away!” says Gabrielle softly. 

“Far away ?” 

“* Very far away!” 


‘¢ All right,” Mr. Smith assents, cheerfully. 
‘* As far as you please.” 

“Do you sti// consent ?” 

‘** Of course, Miss Joscelyn, of course. I will 
go wherever you wish. You have only to show 
me the way.” 

“What !” ‘ 

Mr. Smith repeats his speech with emphasis: 

“You have only to show me the way. 
Lead on: I will follow you.” 

‘* But that isn’t at all what I mean.” 

“*That’s what I mean, however. Yow are 
Miss Hardinge’s friend. You think my presence 
here is dangerous to her peace of my mind. If 
you wish to remove this danger, the way is very 
clear, and very easy. Show the danger the way, 
and the danger will follow you.” 

‘You are jesting! J leave?” 

“If you don’t—I—s/ay/” 

“* Ah!” 

“You see”—in a short and business-like 
tone—“ it is very simple.” 

Gabrielle looks at her interlocutor. 

“ There 7s something very decided and reso- 


ee anee 


lute about him. 
sais quoi?” 

‘* Very simple!” repeats Mr. Smith. 

‘Oh! well, sir, remain, if you see fit. 
all, the danger is perhaps not so great.” 

‘Beg your pardon,” Mr. Smith answers, with 
the utmost complacency. “The danger és 
great—very great. You know as well as I do 
that if I remain, Miss Hardinge is lost!” 

‘* What do you say ?” 

“I say she is lost. Oh, for heaven's sake, 
don’t look merely at the ridiculous side of the 


I wonder if that is the je ne 


After 


his conquests. We are discussing this question 
seriously— we must look at it as it really is. I 
suppose love is with others what it is with me, 
And with me,” he bursts out, “love stops at 
nothing!” 

He catches Gabrielle’s eye, and his tone 
changes. 

‘* “What are my laurels to me?’ Signora Gione 
said to me not an hour ago—” 

** Signora Gione!” 

‘Yes, Giulia—at the hotel—‘ What are my 
laurels to me? what the plaudits of the crowd ?” 
and I understood her!”’—his voice grows gen- 
tler—‘‘ because I, myself, 1 know, only too well, 
that I would give for one tender look frem_you 
all my triumphs, all my—” he again cuts him- 
self short at a wondering look from Gabrielle, 
and then goes on: “‘ ‘ What is my duty to me?’ 
Miss Hardinge will say—”’ 

“Sir!” 

“She will say it! And I shall understand 
her—because I know, myself, that there is no 
duty in this world which it would not give me 
real pleasure to trample under foot, if by so 
doing I could win your hand. She will see her 
future blasted—her fiancé bearing a broken 
heart through the world, and her father—her 
beloved father—dying in San Francisco—for 
his health. And yet she will not pause—no, 
no more than I will—even though I see my fu- 
ture blasted—my fiancé—no—my father—my 
beloved father—dying for his health—what am 
I saying!” 

“‘He doesn’t talk the way everybody else 
talks!” Gabrielle whispers to herself. 

“You see what will happen, madam. You 
were right when you bade me depart!” 

“ Well?” 

‘“‘T have told you my conditions.” 

‘‘ But, sir, you know well— you must see that 
this is impossible.” 

“I don’t see it. But I have nothing more 
to say. Here is Miss Hardinge coming. Her 
fate is in your hands.” 

“Oh! one word!"’ cries Gabrielle, in great 
agitation; “what is it you demand of me? 
Don’t— don’t—don’t ask me too much!” 

“Twill go. But your hand must -point my 
path!” 

“Oh!” 

Miss Hardinge stands in the door-way. 

“ Well ?” 

“ Here it is!!” 

“And the little hand is slipped into his. 
Mr. Smith has conquered. ’ 

‘I shall have to do a terrible deal of fibb- 
ing to explain myself out of this,” says Sylvia 
to herself. ‘‘ Dinner is ready!” she announces, 
entering the room. 

And, a minute later, as Mr. Smith passes out 
with his fiancée on his arm, his friend and ally 
whispers in his ear: 

‘She has jumped!” 

[END.] 








Ir Stanley will incline his sun-browned auri- 
cular he will hear a call for him to mount the 
lecture platform.— Derrick Criswell. 


Tue New York Herald man expects a tele 





phone that will enable him to hear — sing 
It is his only chance,—Mew Orleans 
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Extracted, with permission, from “* The Case of Mr. 
Lionel Varleigh.” 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(Continued.) 
HOSE noble words (spoken by as brave 
and true a man as ever breathed) quieted 
me. I knew Mr. Varleigh had earned 
the reputé of being one of the finest swords- 
-men in Europe. 

The duel began. I was placed behind my 
master, and was consequently opposite to his 
antagonist. The Captain stood on his defense, 
waiting for the other to attack. Mr. Varleigh 
made a pass. I was opposite the point of his 
sword; I saw it touch the Captain’s left 
shoulder. In the same instant of time my mas- 
ter struck up his opponent’s sword with his own 
weapon, seized Mr. Varleigh’s wrist in his left 
hand, and passed his sword clean through Mr. 
Varleigh’s breast. He fell, the victim of a 
murderous trick —fell without a word or a-ery. 

The Captain turned slowly; and faced me 
with the bloody*sword in his hand, I can’t 
tell you how he looked; I can only say that 
the sight of him turned me faint with terror. 
I have been through the Peninsular War; I was 
at Waterloo—I am no coward. But I tell you 
the cold sweat poured down my face like water. 
I should have dropped if I had not held by 
the branch of a tree. 

My master waited until I had in a measure 
recovered myself.” ‘‘ Feel if his heart beats,” 
he said, pointing to the man on the ground. 

I obeyed. He was dead—the heart was 


still; the beat of the pulse was gone. I said, 
** You have killed him!” 
The Captain made no answer. He packed 


up the two swords again in the canvas, and put 
them under his arm. Then he told me to fol- 
low him with the sketching materials. I drew 
back from him without speaking; there was a 
horrid hollow sound in his voice that I did not 
like. ‘“ Do as I tell you,” he said: ‘* you have 
yourself to thank for it if I refuse to lose sight 
of you now.” I managed to answer that he might 
trust me to say nothing. He refused to trust 
me; he put out his hand to take hold of me. 
I could not stand that. ‘I'll go with you,” I 
said; ‘‘don’t touch me!” We reached the 
carriage and returned to Maplesworth. The 
same day we took the express train to London. 

In London I contrived to give the Captain 
the slip. By the first train the next morning I 
was back at Maplesworth, eager to hear what 
had happened, and if the body had been 
found. Not a word of news reached me; no- 
thing seemed to be known of the duel in Herne 
Wood. 

I went to the wood—on foot, fearing that I 
might be traced if I hired a carriage. The 
country round was as solitary as usual. Not a 
creature was near when I entered the wood; 
not a creature was near when I looked into the 
clearing. 

There was nothing on the ground. 
body was gone. 


The 


No. 4.—TZhe Reverend Alfred Loring, Rector 
of Nettlegrove, writes and says: 


I 


Early in the month of October, 1817, I was 
informed that Miss Bertha Duval had called at 
my house, and wished to see me in private. 

I had first been presented to Miss Duval on 
her arrival, with her aunt, to take possession of 
her property at Nettlegrove Hall. My‘oppor- 
tunities of improving my acquaintance with 
her had not been so numerous as I could have 
desired, and I sincerely regretted: it. She had 
produced a very favorable impression on me. 





Singularly inexperienced and impulsive—with 
an odd mixture of shyness and vivacity in her 
manner, and subject now and then to outbursts 
of vanity and petulance, which she was 
incapable of concealing—lI could detect, never- 
theless, under the surface the signs which told 
of a true and generous nature, of a simple and 
pure heart. Her personal appearance, I should 
add, was greatly in her favor. There was 
something in it so peculiar, and at the same 
time so fascinating, that I am conscious it may 
have prejudiced me in her favor. For fear of 
this acknowledgment being misunderstood, I 
think it right to add that I am old enough to 
be her grandfather, and that I am also a mar- 
ried man. 


I told the servant to show Miss Duval into 
my study. 

‘The moment she entered the room, her ap- 
pearance alarmed me: she looked literally 
panic-stricken. I offered to send for my wife; 
she refused the proposal. I entreated her to 
take time at least to compose herself. It was 
not in her impulsive nature to do this. She 
said, ‘‘Give me your hand to encourage me, 
and let me speak while I can.” I gave her my 
hand, poor soul. I said, ‘‘Speak to me, my 
dear, as if I were your father.” 


So far as I could understand the incoherent 
statement which she addressed to me, she had 
been the object of admiration (while visiting 
Maplesworth) to two gentleman, who both de- 
sired to marry her. Hesitating between them, 
and perfectly inexperienced in such matters, 
she had been the unfortunate cause of enmity 
between the rivals, and had returned to Nettle- 
grove, at her aunt’s suggestion, as the best 
means of extricating herself from a very em- 
barrassing position. The removal failing to 
alleviate her distressing recollections of what 
had happened, she and her aunt had tried 
a further change by making a tour of two 
months on the Continent. She had returned 
in a more quiet frame of mind. To her great 
surprise, she had heard nothing of either of her 
two suitors, from the day when she left Maples- 
worth to the day when she presented herself at 
my rectory. 

Early that morning she was walking, after 
breakfast, in the park at Nettlegrove, when she 
heard footsteps behind her. She turned, and 
found herself face to face with one of her suit- 
ors at Maplesworth. I am informed that there 
is no necessity now for my suppressing the 
name. The gentleman was Captain Stanwick. 

He was so fearfully changed for the worse 
that she hardly knew him again. After his first 
glance at her, he held his hand over his blood- 
shot eyes as if the sunlight hurt them. The 
words in which he addressed her increased her 
terror. Without a word to prepare her for the 
disclosure, he confessed that he had killed Mr. 
Varleigh in a duel. His remorse (he told her) 
had unsettled his reason: only a few days 
had passed since he had been released from 
confinement in an csylum. ‘You are the 
cause of it,’”’ he said wildly. ‘It is for love of 
you. Ihave but one hope left to live for, my 
hope in you. If you cast me off, my mind is 
made up—lI will give my life for the life I have 
taken; I will die by my own hand. Look at 
me and you will see that I am in earnest. My 
future.as a living man depends on your deci- 
sion. Think of it to-day, and meet me here 
to-morrow. Not at this time: the horrid day- 
light feels like fire in my eyes, and goes like fire 
to my brain. Wait till sunset—you will find 
me here.” 

He left her as suddenly as he had appeared. 
When she had sufficiently recovered herself to 
be able to think, she decided on saying no- 
thing of what had happened to her aunt. She 
took her way to the rectory, -to seek my advice. 

It is needless to encumber my narrative by 
any statement of the questions which I felt it 





my duty to put to her under these circum- 
stances. 

My inquiries informed me that Captain Stan- 
wick had, in the first instance, produced a 
favorable impression on her. The less showy 
qualities of Mr. Varleigh had afterwards grown 
on her liking; aided greatly by the repelling ef- | 
fect.on her mind of the Captain’s violent lan- 
guage and conduct when he had reason to sus- 
pect that his rival was being preferred to him. 
When she knew the horrible news of Mr. Var- 
leigh’s death, she “‘ knew her own heart” (to 
repeat her exact words to me) by the shock 
that she felt. ‘Towards Captain Stanwick the 
only feeling of which she felt conscious was, 
naturally, a feeling of the strongest aversion. 

My own course in this difficult and painful 
matter appeared to me to be clear. 

‘It is your duty as a Christian to see this 
miserable man again,” I said. ‘And it is my 
duty, as your friend and pastor, to sustain you 
under the trial. I will go with you to-morrow 
to the place of meeting.” 


II. 


The next evening we found Captain ‘Stan- 
wick waiting for us in the park. 

He drew back on seeing me. I explained to 
him, temperately and firmly, what my position 
was. With sullen looks he resigned himself to 
endure my presence. By degrees I won his 
confidence. My first impression of him re- 
mains unshaken—the man’s reason was unset- 
tled. I suspected that the assertion of his re- 
lease was a falsehood, and that he had really 
escaped from the asylum. It was impossible to 
lure him into telling me where the place was. 
He was too cunning to do this—too cunning 
to say anything about his relations, when I 
tried to turn the talk that way next. On the 
other hand, he spoke with a revolting readiness 
of the crime that he had committed, and of 
his settled resolution to destroy himself if Miss 
Duval refused to be his wife. ‘I have nothing 
else to live for; I am alone in the world,” he 
said. ‘‘Even my servant has deserted me. 
He knows how I killed Lionel Varleigh.” He 
paused, and spoke his next words in a whisper 
tome. “I killed him by a trick—he was the 
best swordsman of the two.” 

The confession was so horrible that I shrank 
from believing it to be inspired by anything 
more serious than an insane delusion. On 
pressing my inquiries, I found that the same 
idea must have occurred to the poor wretch’s 
relations, and to the doctors who signed the 
certificates for placing him under medical care. 
This conclusion (as I afterwards heard) was 
greatly strengthened by the fact that Mr. Var- 
leigh’s body had not been found on the report- 
ed scene of the duel. As to the servant, he 
had deserted his master in London, and had 
never reappeared. So far as my poor judg- 
ment went, the question before me was not of 
delivering a self-accused murderer to justice 
(with no corpse to testify against him), but of 
restoring an insane man to the care of the per- 
sons who had been appointed to restrain him. 

I tried to test the strength of his delusion in 
an interval when he was not urging his shocking 
entreaties on Miss Duval. 

“ How do you know that you killed Mr. Var- 
leigh?” I said. 

He looked at me with a wild terror in his 
eyes. Suddenly he lifted his right hand, and 
shook it in the air, with a moaning cry, which 
was unmistakably a cry of pain. ‘ Should I 
see his ghost,” he asked, “if I had not killed 
him? I know it, by the pain that wrings me 
in the hand that stabbed him. Always in my 
right hand! always the same pain at the mo- 
ment when I see him!” He stopped, and 
ground his teeth in the agony and reality of 
his delusion. ‘ Look!” he cried. ‘* Look be- 
tween the two trees behind you. There he is 
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—with his dark hair and his shaven face, and 
his steady look! ‘There he is, standing before 
me as he stood in the wood, with his eyes on 
my eyes, and his sword feeling mine!” He 
turned to Miss Duval. ‘‘ Do you see him, too?” 
he asked eagerly. ‘‘ Tell me the truth. My 
whole life depends on your telling me the 
truth.” She controlled herself with a wonder- 
ful courage. ‘‘I don’t see him,” she answered. 

He took out his handkerchief, and passed it 
over his face with a gasp of relief. ‘‘ There is 
my last chance!” he said. ‘If she will be 
true to me—if she will be always near me, 
morning, noon and night, I shall be released 
from the sight of him. See! he is fading away 
already. Gone!” he cried, with a scream of 
exultation. He fell on his knees, and looked 
at Miss Duval like a savage adoring his idol. 
** Will you cast me off now ?’”’ he asked humbly. 
‘* Lionel was fond of you in his lifetime. His 
spirit is a merciful spirit. He shrinks from 
frightening you; he has left me for your sake; 
he will release me. for your sake. Pity me, 
take me to live with you—and I shall never see 
him again!” 

It was dreadful to hear him. I saw that the 
poor girl could endure no more. ‘Leave 
us,” I whispered to her; ‘‘I will join you at 
the house.” 

He heard me, and instantly placed himself 
between us. ‘ Let her promise, or she shan’t 

egg 

She felt, as I felt, the imperative necessity of 
saying anything that might soothe him. At a 
sign from me she gave him her promise to re- 
turn. 

- He was satisfied—he insisted on kissing her 
hand, and then he let her go. I had by this 
time succeeded in inducing him to trust me. 
He proposed, of his own accord, that I should 
accompany him to the inn in the village at 
which he had been staying. The landlord (na- 
turally enough distrusting his wretched guest) 
had warned him that morning to find some 
other place of shelter. I engaged to use my 
influence with the man to make him change 
his purpose, and I succeeded in effecting the 
necessary arrangements for having the poor 
wretch properly looked after. On my return 
to my own house, I wrote to a brother magis- 
trate living near me, and to the superintendent 
of our county asylum, requesting them to con- 
sult with me on the best means of lawfully re- 
straining Captain Stanwick until we could com- 
municate with his relations. Could I have 
done more than this? The event of the 
next morning answered that question—answered 
it at once and for ever. 

[To be concluded. ] 
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Puck's Brchanges. 
Rev. JosEpH Cook only swears Biology.— 
Cincinnati Sat. Night. 





Isaak WALTON didn’t spoil his child—at least 
he didn’t spare the rod.— Cin. Sat. Night. 


UNLIKE a politician, a drama is more profit- 
able when it is played. — Worcester Press. 


If you cannot be born rich, be born in Ohio 
just as quick as youcan.— Bridgeport Standard. 


WHEN a man dies at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
they say he has gone over the river—to Omaha, 
This seems to be an ambiguous compliment. — 
Inter-Ocean. 








Osman PasHa wrote to a Chicago lawyer 
asking the cost of a seven-barreled divorce.— 
Hawkeye. 

THE leg of an eighteen-button kid glove 
comes up over the vaccination place.—Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


Wuat is the use of the Turks dreaming of 
the hour, with no one to second them ?— Cin- 
cinnati Griswold. 


THE sermons on hell continue. We are not 
superstitious, but isn’t this a remarkably open 
winter ?—Brookiyn Union. 


Ir the man who writes anonymous letters has 
never stolen sheep, it is probably the fault of 
the sheep.— Bridg+port Standard. 


Rockland Courier: As soon as a man gets 
perfectly familiar with his own name he writes 
it so nobody can possibly read it. 


WILL Mr. Beecher, Dr. Thomas and Prof. 
Swing frankly tell us what they think of the 
helmet hat ?— Burlington Hawkeye. 


PETER Cooper the other day confided to a 
Hawkeye reporter the fact that he was the dark 
horse for 1880.—Hawkeye Burdette. 


Worcester Press: The Graphic publishes a 
portrait of Cicero—after an old bust. It must 
have been the worst old bust Cicero ever had. 


‘‘ JuDGING froma cursory glance at the news- 
papers in general,” dryly remarks the Phila- 
delphia Zimes, ‘‘there is not a universal de- 
mand for any more Gail Hamilton.”—J/. Y. 
Com. Adv. 

BEECHER says there is no hell. There may 
be no more for him. Let’s see—hay-fever, 
Elizabeth and lectures down from $500 to $300 
a night.— Zhe Capital. 


THE principal of a Kansas college recently 
attempted to purchase what he called, with 
great enunciation, ‘‘eleving dozing skeins of 
cotting batting.” — Burdette. 


JaMEs GORDON BENNETT is prepared in case 
of any future duel. He has bought a steamship 
fitted to sail for the Arctic regions on the short- 
est notice.— Cin. Sat. Night. 


THE young lady students of the Burlington 
High School have memorialized Congress, ask- 
ing the enactment of a law compelling all 
newspapers in America to adjust the width of 
their columns to the gauge of the Mark Twain 
scrap-book.— Hawkeye. 


SENATOR Gorpon, of Georgia, was shot in 
the cheek at the battle of Sharpsburg. The 
wound healed up and the cheek is as good as 
ever it was, but the bullet—oh, immortal gods, 
did you ever see such a hopeless wreck as that 
bullet ?— Burlington Hawkeye. 


THE ancient Carthaginians used leather 
money. So that every time an irate old parent 
kicked his prospective son-in-law off the moon- 
lit stoop at 11.75 P.M. he gave the young man 
about $11. But the young Carthagenian rarely 
appreciated the gift.--Hawkeytem. 


TueE feminine mind has a limitless ‘aculty 
for absorbing information in which taere is 
neither shadow nor substance of trutl.—/n- 
dianapolis Herald. So it has, my love, soit 
has. But it absorbs a great deal of it from the 
arid soil of shallow masculinity.—-Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Apam Scott had a boy, Rob, who was a 
great terror tohim. He prayed very earnestly 
for him, and once in this wise: ‘‘ O, Lord, ha’e 
mercy on Bob. Ye ken yersel’ he is a wild 
callant, and thinks nae mair o’ committing sin 
than a dog does o’ licking a dish; but put thy 
hook in his nose and thy bridle in his gab, and 
gar him back to thee wi’ a jerk that he’ll no 
forget the longest day he has to live.”— 
Unknown Historian. 








WirTxHovtT wishing to interfere with the 
of the orators, we would state that it has 
intimated that said G. W. was the father of his 
country, and immoderately addicted to vera- 
city.— Princetonian. 


WE don’t know, nobody knows, what “Bos- 
tonianism” is. But it seems to us down this 
way as though it were a fellow in a fog, who 
believes he has a call to halloo, and who thinks 
it is no matter what he “ hollers,” so be it he 
makes noise enough to disturb sensible people, 
and who hollers not because he wants to get 
out of the fog, but to show that he is there.— 
Providence Journal. 


BRIDGEPORT has a musical tramp, who goes 
into. music stores and plays sonatas and orato- 
rios for his breakfast. Looks as if there was 
less chance than ever of getting that old wood 
pile sawed.--Puck. Breakfast seems scarcely 
a necessity to such a continuous dinner. Bet 
he plays a better knife and fork than either a 
sonata or oratorio.—/Phila. Bulletin. 


TuERE are no bed-bugs in a Chinese house, 
no matter how bad the beds are.—Zx. Ifthe 
graphic descriptions of the Chinese quarters in 
San Francisco are not overdrawn, we are not 
surprised to learn that a bed-bug will not abide 
in a Chinese dwelling. It must be a very 
hardened and demoralized bug that would 
recklessly take up its residence in.an average 
Chinese house.—Voryistown Herald. 


It is reported that the President retains one 
of his home customs at the White House. Every 
Saturday evening a few friends appear, and 
they all sing together divers old Methodist 
tunes.— Boston Daily Adv. They always in- 
clude, ‘‘ When I can read my title clear,” and 
when the Senate gets exactly even they will 
add, “‘ Blest be the tie that binds.”—-Phi/a. 
Bulletin. : 


Gen. M. A. PLEASANTON, in an article on 
the battle of Gettysburg in the Philadelphia 
Weekly Times, says: ‘‘Had General Meade 
followed Lee on the 4th of July, the surrender 
of Lee would “have been unavoidable.” Of 
course. And if that celebrated small boy’s 
aunt had worn whiskers, she might have been 
his uncle.—hila. Bulletin. 


‘THE two leaders of anti-Chinese labor rioters 
of San Francisco are a shoemaker, Wellock, a 
Yorkshire Englishman, forty vears old, who has 
been in this country a little while, and Kearny, 
a drayman, born at Cork, Ireland, who 
been a citizen long enough to have voted for 
Hayes.—P. J. Man. Solid chunks of sugges- 
tiveness in that fact.—/Phila. Bulletin, 


ANOTHER one of us is gone. At high noon 
on the 23d instant the bachelor King of Spain 
was wedded to the lovely daughter of the Duke 
de Montpensier. ‘The ceremony was performed 
in the royal chapel of the Atocha, and all 
Madrid joined in the festivities. The marriage 
of a king is a rare ceremony—for one which 
amounts to so little; and the New York Herald 
signalizes the event by publishing a diagram of 
the occurrence. By means of this diagram we 
are enabled to get avery clear idea of the affair. 
The wedding occurred in the fifth column, 
about one-third of the way down, and about a 
dozen ‘‘ems” from the right-hand column- 
rule. From its position we should say that the 
royal chapel of the Atocha was a sort of “little 
church around the corner,” so to speak. At 
the close of the ceremony the wedding proces- 
sion moved towards the upper left-hand corner 
of the page and then turned sharply downward, 
describing an acute angle. This brought the 
procession into the second column, where an 
abrupt turn towards the top of the page was 
made and the company passed into the royal 
palace, entering at one of the gable ends.-— 
Worcester Press. 
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Ir is folly to try to flatter a tax collector.— 
Rome Sentinel. 


‘A BLACKSMITH always has at least one vice. 
—Rockland Courier, 


TueseE longer days will give you more time 
to mind your own business.—Rome Sentinel. 





Joun MorrisseEy’s recovery is an illustration 
of the survival of the hittist.— Phila Bulletin. 


Briann has been banqueted in Missouri.— 
Ex. Well, Missouri loves almost any kind of 
company.— Phila. Bulletin. 

Tue Cincinnati Commercial publishes a list 
of prominent citizens—a sort of cattlehog.— 
Graphic. 

Tue bright lexicon of youth is an una- 
bridged work, full of pictures.—Mew Orleans 
Picayune. 

SWITZERLAND has one cow to every three 
persons, and yet only one person in thirty 
takes a horn.—Free Press. 


WE learn from the Zvening Fost that there 


» are to be “modified low-neck dresses.” We 


judge, accordingly, that a belt about the waist 
will be necessary again.—Buffalo Express. 


A MISERLY man, who wanted to make a short 
journey by railroad, asked the agent if he could 
be sent as freight, and the agent said he was a 
freight he couldn’t.— Fat Contributor's Worst. 


SHE said, ‘‘Oh yes, I'am very fond of little 
boys,” and as a snow-ball struck in the back 
of her neck she added, ‘‘I feel as though I 
could eat acouple this minute, boiled.”— Rome 
Sentinel, 

THE latest and wickedest on dit about the 
clubs is.to the effect that a married lady in 
this city, well known to society, but name not 
given, has recently fallen in love with her hus- 
band.— Boston Transcript. 


“Is there danger of the supply of fuel be- 
coming exhausted? asks a scientific writer. 
If he lives in a close neighborhood, and don’t 
keep the coal-house locked, we should think 
there is.— Brookville Democrat. 


It is a curious fact that nearly every wife- 
murderer in the country during the past five 
years has been found to have from six to twenty 
tea-store chromos in the house. Does the beauti- 
ful soothe, or doesn’t it >—Free Press. 


As an illustration of the deplorable tendency 
of this age to the use of “‘slang,” we quote the 
following from the verbatim report of an Omaha 
judge’s charge: “‘ Plaintiff seems to have got 
the bulge on the defendant; jury, please take 
notice.” — Graphic. 

THE best savings bank heard from lately is 
a snow bank on Mount Washington. Sergeant 
Cone, who was going down hill forty miles an 
hour, lost his balance and was deposited in 
the bank. His life was saved, but it took some 
time to restore his circulation.— Commercial 
Bulletin. 

A LITERARY gentleman is writing a series en- 
titled, ‘“‘Sketches of the Loved and Renowned.” 
‘That he should reach No. v,147 and not strike 
this office, is accounted for by the fact that we 
have diamond-tipped rods put up which pro- 
tect us from this sort of lightning.—Ov/ City 
Derrick. 

AN attempt made by a Philadelphia clergy- 
man, at a sacred coneert, Wednesday night, to 
ruise $13,000 debt on St. Ambrose’s Church 
by the Kimball plan, failed.—Rome Sentinel. 
That is a dastardly attempt to fasten the sins of 
New York on Philadelphia. We don’t dosuch 
things here. Churches in this town are usually 
paid for when they are built. And if they 
have a big debt, they don’t send for any of 
your sensational Kimballs. They just sell it to 
the negro minstrels.— Philadelphia Bullctin. 
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A REWARD of $500 has been offered at Har- 
risburg for the recovery of a missing member 
of the Legislature. And every old maid in 
Pennsylvania now looks under her bed before 
retiring.—V. Y. Star. 


Actua fact! A pious man was goin& 
through the Common one Sunday, and came 
upon some youngsters ‘playing marbles.” 
** Boys!” he said, ‘‘ Boys, do you know what 
day it is?” One of the imps turns to a by- 
stander with ‘‘ Here, can you tell this man what 
day this is, he don’t know.” — Boston Transcript 


“Soon after I came to Washington, three 
years ago, a waif on the howling sea of jour- 
nalistic adventure, I gathered up my courage 
and felt that 1 must see Mary Clemmer or dié.”’ 
This is an extract from a letter sent last week 
by one of those feminine apostles of gush to 


one of our valued exchanges at Albany. It is- 


a gloomy reflection that she succeeded in see- 
ing Mary Clemmer.—-Union- Argus. 


Tue Philadelphia Zimes cries out: ‘‘The howl- 
some clangor of the past night still tingles in 
our demoralized ears, and our aching head still 
rings with the wretched tootings of weirdly- 
discordant tin horns, and when we think that 
Gideon and Joshua are at the bottom of all 
our misery, it is impossible. to restrain the wish 
that the Midianites had been successful in the 
affair at Esdraelon, and that the walls of Jericho 
had been built a little more firmly.” Charity 
almost forbids the suggestion that the man had 
been spending the night in Jericho, surround- 
ing multitudinous horns, and was still wrestling 
with the rams. 


Last Monday John C. Sarberry, of Hanni- 
bal, put his old clothes on the river bank, an- 
chored a note to his wife on top of them with 
a stone, and hid around to read - his obituaries. 
When he read in the first paper he got hold of 
that ‘‘ that primordial dead beat and free-lunch 
gobbler, Jack Sarberry, had been good enough 
to the community and humanity to go to the 
devil without waiting to be called for,” he got 
so mad he couldn’t read any further, but sailed 
into town with a club and did the hardest day’s 
work of his life, hunting for the editor. ‘Truly, 
it is not all of death to die.—Hawhkeye. 


‘*GreasE the Griddle, Birdie Darling,” a 
beautiful new song and chorus by the author of 
“‘ Bang my Scalplocks o’er my Forehead,” will 
have a greater run than any piece since ‘‘ Dar- 
ling, 1 am Growing Old.” The melody is 
simple and plaintive. Price, 25 cts. Arranged 
for barber-shop guitars and French harps, 35 
cents: 


Grease the Griddle, Birdie Darling— 
Grease it o’er with lambient Lard, 
Pour the Buckwheat Batter on it 
From the Bowl so Brown and Hard. 
And in order that the Buchwheats 
Be not Scorched and Burned and Sere, 
Grease the Griddle in Profusion— 
Grease the Griddle, Birdie dear, 


This beautiful song may be obtained at all 
music stores, or by remitting the cost price to 
the publishers.— S¢#. Louts Journal. 





In Memoriam Brigham Young. 


To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
‘‘Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hasted, the cartoon has been published as a 
single sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 

“PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 N. William Street, New York, 





PUCK’S 


Pictorial Department 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havinc completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


wheré the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 
able rates, The 

Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 
in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JosEpH KeppLer is in personal charge 


of the department. 
Address, 
- Puck Publishing Company, 


13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
_ NEW YORK. 
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ARION ‘SOCIETY. 
GRAND MASQUERADE BALL, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 
AST GILDORES GARDEN. 


Tickets admitting gentleman and lady $5; extra ladies’ tickets 
$2 each. Application for the same will be received by Schmidt & 





Curtius, 33 Broad St; F. J. Kaldenberg, 125 Fulton St.; R. M. 
Matteson, 9 Beekman St.,; J. B. Pings, 441 Broadway; J. Lidger- 
wood, 758 Mesieay: E. Zeiler (Union Club), 1 W. ‘Twenty-first 
St.; Wilhelm & Graef, 1,152 Broadway; H. Colell, 202 Chatham 


Square; F. Krutina, 98 E. Houston St.; R. Guggenheim, 908 Third 
Ave. ‘Tickets and boxes at R. Katzenmeyer, 139 Broadway, and 
Hanft Bros., 795 Broadway. 








PORTRAITS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


RUNK & UNGER, 


No. 50 PARK PLACE, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for 


Ayala—Chateau d’Ay 
CHAMPAGNES. 
TAUNUS NATURAL SELSER WATER. 
IMPORTERS OF WINES. BRANDIES. ETC. 


ABERLE’S TIVOLI THEATRE, 


Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue, 
The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 


Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudeville, Farces, and Gymnastic 
‘erformances. 
FIVE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Admission, 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. Reserved seats 
in Boxes, 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
MATIN&E EVERY THURSDAY, ApMisston 15 cents. 
The Tivoli fs the best Variety Theatre for families. 














AMD MAMUPACTORERS or 
GENTLEMEN’ S MATS 
174 Fifth Ave, 169 Broadway, 


Between 22d & 23rd Srreers, 
NEW YORK, 





THE 
BLACK AND COLORED D PRINTING INKS 


Usp on Tuts Paper ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


VOLKS -GARDEN- THEATRE 


199 & 201 Bowery, betw, Rivington & 
Mrs: A. P. FALK., UPROPRIETRESS. 
THE CHEAPEST, MOST. ATTRACTIVE AN 
ING VARIETY-THEATRE IN NEW YO ~ age 
Open all the year round. New Artists every week. 
of entertainment every eveni 
Commencing at 8 P.M. Admission 15 Cents. 
Balcony and Orchestra Seats 20 Cts. Seats in Boxes 75 Cts. 





our hours ; 





German Printing and Lithographic Inks 
BLACK AND COLORED, 
for all typographic or lithographic purposes. 
Manufactured 
JAENECKE BROS. & F. SCHNEEMANN, Hannover. 


Sigmund Ullman, 57 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States 
BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL THEIR VARIETY. 







ANITY FAIR 


FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CICARETTES. 


DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 





free from injurious substances. 


Peerless Tobacco Works. 





Uur Cigarettes are as fine as can be produced. Only the best French Pure Rice Cigarette paper is used, which is 


Our Peerless and Plain Fine Cut Chewing are wsuarpeseee— ie only brands 
Award. Always Uniform and Reliable. J voceiving the Vieni 


(3 an | Meda 
WM. S. RIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 


PAN TS to order.......cccccnceccccc ence scvccccces $3.00 to $10.00 
SUITES 00 CFB occ ccccccccccccsecsess cvcvcveves $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATSS t0 Order..ccccccccccccccccccce vee $12.00 upwards. 





FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


An immense Descriptive Catalogue of Novels, Song Books, 
Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, Letter Writers, Fortune 
Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, 
Ready Reckeners, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, 
Swimming, Boxing, Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &e., unequaled and unat- 
tainable elsewhere. Mailed free on application to 


C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose Street, New York. 


Otto Stietz’ New York Glass Letter Co., 
611 BROADWAY 611 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ADJUSTING AND CEMENT ARE, 
SHIPPED WITH EVERY ORDER. 





PUCK’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


JUST OUT! 


The most remarkable ever published. 


(sae 


CONTAINING:— 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed ?) 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


_ 
ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., OR, Publishers **Puck”’ 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New York. New YorK. 
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